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MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF PAROLE 

nient is conducting the future Colonel Goethals should he called upon to aid 
with their training in scientific engineering. 

"How long voluntary associations Uke the National Committee on Prison 
Labor and the National Civic Federation must act as centers for standardiza- 
tion in broad national ways of local penal agencies and provide for their 
inclusion in the big constructive development which the national government is 
undertaking remain to be seen, but certain it is that a government which can 
build the Panama Canal and change in a few years the whole life of the 
Phihppine Islands will not hesitate to assume the responsibility." 

E. Stagg Whitin, Columbia University. 

Work of the Massachusetts Board of Parole. — When a young man 
or a boy comes up before the stale board of parole for examination as to his 
merits regarding possible release from imprisonment in the Concord reform- 
atory, a question frequently asked of him is, "What is your reason for thinking 
that you should be let out?" With an approach to unanimity that is almost 
startling comes the answer, "Well, I think I have been punished enough !" But 
nowadays the conviction is being borne in upon them that they are there to 
learn, rather than to be punished. And this idea that correction of wayward- 
ness and education along lines adapted to the boy's special needs and capabil- 
ities must be always kept in mind, is the mainspring of action in the parole 
board's system of work. 

The board of parole, headed by Frank L. Randall of the prison commission, 
includes the following members : Deputy Prison Commissioner John B. Heb- 
berd, Warren F. Spalding, Benjamin L. Young and Thomas C. O'Brien. The 
commissioner and deputy commissioner are members ex-officiis. The other 
three members are appointed by the Governor for terms of three years. This 
board has in its membership three lawyers (one of them a man of long expe- 
rience in dealing with penal affairs), a school man and a man who has spent his 
whole life in the work of prison reform. The board has charge of parole mat- 
ters at the Massachusetts reformatory and the state prison, and acts as an 
advisory board of pardons for the Governor. There is another board of parole 
composed of the chairman and the two women members of the prison com- 
mission, and this board does the parole work at the reformatory for women at 
Sherborn. 

A primary fact to be noted in considering our penal system is the difference 
between parole and probation. To many minds the difference, both in theory 
and practice, is probably somewhat vague. On this point Deputy Commis- 
sioner Hebberd is well qualified to speak. Mr. Hebberd says : 

"The problems connected with probation and those connected with parole 
are vitally different. The first difference is in the type of person to be dealt 
with. Many on probation frorh the court are first offenders and persons with 
no criminal history or criminal intent. They have made mistakes or have fallen 
into bad company and as a result have found themselves summoned before the 
court. Many of them come from the homes of the well-to-do, have had a 
decent family training, and after being placed on probation once, never again 
appear before the court. 

"In parole work, however, because of the extent to which probation is 
used, an entirely different type of person is the rule rather than the exception. 
Those in our reformatories and prisons today have gone through the processes 
of probation, suspended sentence and the like, and have worn out all the 
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methods of dealing with young men without confining them within the walls 
of an institution. 

"Institutions for delinquents have been added in our state from time to 
time, and at present in most other states there are institutions which are similar 
to ours. Those in Massachusetts are as follows : 
Name of Institution. Age. 

Disciplinary classes (day truant schools) Under 14 

County training schools (truant schools) Under 16 

Lyman School for Boys Under 15 

Industrial School for Boys at Shirley Under 18 

Mass. Reformatory 

Houses of Correction ^ No age limit 

State Farm 
State Prison 

"These institutions stand as life savers along the line of human activity. 
The one object of their existence is prevention. It is found that the more 
elaborate and extensive an organization is, the more difficult it is to get pro- 
portionate results. This has been clearly shown in the orphan asylums and in 
in foundling hospitals where death rates are extended as high as 95 per cent. 
In prisons, reformatories and the like, a person not only became institution- 
alized but often he was branded as a criminal with a serious handicap to live 
down. Homes were closed to him, employers were afraid to receive him and 
society shunned him. The cause of these evils is ascribed to the unnatural 
life led by the inmates. To avoid these evils there has developed in recent 
j'ears the idea of reforming the person without confining him in an institution, 
but allowing him to have his freedom and be subject to the influence of a good 
home and helpful friends. When this liberty precedes confinement in an insti- 
tution, we call it probation ; but when it follows confinement, parole. 

"A man who is placed on parole from an institution is given an opportunity 
to serve a part of his sentence outside the walls of the institution. It is a 
gradual release from supervision and oversight. It is the convalescent stage. 
While a man is confined in a reformatory or prison, he is living in an unnatural 
world; in an abnormal environment surrounded by iron bars and strong walls, 
and guarded in all his sleeping and waking hours. He leads the life of a 
dependent and after several years of such existence it is the exceptional 
person who does not lose his initiative and become helpless." 

When asked as to the relation between parole and probation, Mr. Hebberd 
said: 

"Each is a scheme whereby a man is given an opportunity to correct his 
errors and lead a law-abiding life outside the walls of an institution rather 
than within, Secondly, each scheme suggests supervision in the way of a 
probation officer or a parole officer. Thirdly, each requires some arrangement 
of reporting in order that those charged with responsibility may know the 
whereabouts and behavior of the individual on parole or probation. Fourthly, 
each should encourage the idea of making restitution to those from whom 
property has been stolen and repairing damages which have been done. Fifthly, 
the success of each depends upon the real personal touch and influence of some 
noble-minded and big-hearted individual. 

"The matter of dealing with restitution is quite diff'erent with those on 
parole from what it is with those on probation. Many persons, if they arc 
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placed on probation, arc willing to make restitution to a very great sum in 
order that they may avoid going to prison, but after a man has served a term 
in the prison or refomatory and is told that one of the conditions of his parole 
is that he must make restitution, he feels that he is treated unjustly. The old 
idea of punishment lurks in his mind and he feels that by being confined for a 
period of years, he has paid whatever he owed to society, and that to require 
him to "make good", for the property stolen is to make him pay again and is 
therefore unjust. 

".Applicants for parole are often weak-minded, feeble-minded, half-insane. 
Their home conditions are of the poorest and their training for any definite 
work in life is very meagre. For these reasons it is much more difficult to deal 
with them and to do the fair thing to them and to society. Because of this 
great difference in the type of persons to be dealt with in parole work the 
supervision must be more careful and .painstaking. Stricter rules of conduct 
are required and strenuous effort must be made to prevent those on parole 
from giving up work and absconding." 

.\11 the meetings of the board are held at the institution in which the 
applicant is confined. Before the board considers any application for parole, 
an attempt is made to learn all the facts possible concerning the boy. The 
institution furnishes certain material, mostly on the prosecution side, and agents 
of the prison commission act as investigators to learn of the home conditions 
and to look up the employment. When all the information has been collected, 
duplicate copies are made and the board goes to the institution to interview the 
different applicants. At these meetings the warden or superintendent, the 
doctor and the chaplain are expected to be present and to supply information. 
The boy appears before the board privately and is asked such questions as 
seem important to the members. The boy is then asked to retire and after 
again discussing his case the board votes either to parole him or to postpone 
his parole. Some of the things which influence the board in deciding upon a 
parole are the following: 

1. Has the boy the right kind of home to which he may go? Has he any 
relatives or friends who are willing to help him re-establish himself in the 
world? If he has a home, is it the right sort? Are the influences there of 
the best? Is it an environment in which he can "make good" or are there 
temptations which may cause him to do again the thing for which he was 
committed ? 

2. Is there anyone who will give him definite, permanent employment of 
the proper sort, which will enable him to pay his expenses and have a little 
left with which to make restitution in cases where it is required? A bank 
account is encouraged. 

3. What has been the effect of confining the boy? Has he taken advantage 
of any opportunities to improve himself in the way of education? Has he 
tried to learn a trade or a part of a trade? Has he attended the school con- 
nected with the institution? Has he made proper use of the library? Has he 
improved in health? What is his attitude toward his wrong doing and his 
chance to begin over again? 

A good many who become eligible for parole are not paroled; of those at 
the state prison only SI per cent have been paroled, and at the reformatory 70 
per cent. This shows, therefore, that many applications for release on parole 
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are postponed indefinilely or denied absoluteh'. These postponements in every 
case are, in the opinion of the l)oard, the best thing for the applicant. 

At the present time, paroles are refused certain persons for the reason that 
there is no proper institution in which they should be confined and the board 
of parole will not assume the responsibility of allowing them to be at hberty 
with the chance of committing the same offense again within a short time 
after their release. These are the distinctly feeble-minded, and they present 
a problem not only to the board of parole, but to the institution iii which they 
are confined. Then there are perverts of various kinds who are in the prison 
and reformatory in considerable numbers, and whose presence in the community 
means danger and alarm. The following figures show the percentage of those 
parolied after interviews : 

FROM THE CONCORD REFORMATORY. 

Interviewed 243 Paroled 175 Returned 19 

FROM THE ST.^TE PRISON. 

I nterviewed 1 16 Paroled 60 Returned 2 

These figures are from Aug. 1, 1913, to Jan. 1, 1914 : 

The following items indicate some general principles which the board is 
trying to estabHsji : 1. restitution; 2, education; applicants for parole must 
know enough Enghsh to get along in the world; 3, religious duties; 4, use of 
libraries; 5, evening schools; 6, never parole a man you don't know; 7, never 
parole a man who is estranged from his family, who does not want his family 
to know where he is; 8, never parole a man without definite employment; 9, 
never parole a man without some person to supervise him ; 10, be very slow 
about paroling a man who has served two or three terms in prison; 11, never 
parole a man who will not tell the truth about his offense, who does not want 
to talk about it; 12, do not parole a man who has warrants awaiting him, until 
after some investigation has been made. 

Other states have had boards of parole much longer than has Massa- 
chusetts. Mr. Hebberd says : "It was my privilege to visit a number of the 
institutions in the middle west and to talk not only with the members of the 
boards of parole, but with the agents who actually carried out the work. In 
some states the parole board is smaller than ours and meets much less fre- 
quentiy. I have in mind one state in which the parole board meets only four 
times a year. Our law requires that we see every applicant for parole. Other 
states parole men without seeing them and without any very definite inves- 
tigation. 

The states in the middle west are all enthusiastic over the success of their 
systems. Some states go so far as to claim that between 90 and 95 per cent 
of the persons placed on parole are successes, others limit it to 75 per cent. 
These percentages, however, mean absolutely nothing. First, because it depends 
on what is meant by success. Secondly, the period of time which a person 
serves on parole in some states is as short as six months and in others as long 
as several years. Thirdly, it depends upon the kind of supervision and the 
standard which is set by those who supervise the work. If the system is 
efficiently rnn, if a high standard is demanded, if painstaking supervision is 
had, there will be many persons returned to the institution for violating their 
parole, and that state would be charged up with a high percentage of failures. 
In another state where there is practically no supervision and no definite 
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standard set, a high percentage of success would be recorded and it would be 
advertised at every opportunity that came. 

"Until we have a definite understanding and a definite basis on whicli to 
reckon our work it will be difficult for us to compare successes and failures. 
One great cause for failure in the work is the fact that a single parole officer 
has a large number of men to supervise and his visits are, therefore, separated 
by long intervals of time. A person has many opportunities to get into trouble 
and even to slip away without the knowledge of the officer. 

"Here, then, is a great field for volunteer parole officers. Eveo' community 
should have some high-minded and public-spirited person who has the time 
and is willing to supervise in a very personal way some few individuals on 
parole. We are looking forward to the time when every man released from 
the reformatory or the prison will be put under the direct charge and super- 
vision of some one person, and when that time comes our batting average will 
be pretty nearly perfect. 

"Organizations of this sort can help greatly in this way and in the matter 
of employment. A great many persons do not wish to employ men on parole 
from correctional institutions, but these men must come out sometimes, and 
is it not better to have them released when they can be held to a high standard 
of accountability and when there are many strings with which to hold them?" 

The present board of parole was provided for by an act of the last legis- 
lature and was organized July 31, 1913. Before this time, however, men had 
been paroled from the state prison under the law of 1911. which allowed a man 
to be eligible for parole after serving two-thirds of his minimum sentence, 
provided the two-thirds was more than two and one-half years and be had had 
no "punishments." At the Massachusetts reformatory, where boys are sent 
on indeterminate sentences, they became eligible for parole according to the 
rules of the institution after serving a certain number of months. The parole 
work, however, was very superficial. No careful investigations were made 
concerning the home conditions into which the boys were to go, or the employ- 
ment which they were to have. At the present time there are 1,058 boys on 
parole from the reformatory whose whereabouts are unknown; and out of 
191 men paroled from the prison only 74 can be located. .All this came about 
before the organization of the present board of parole. 

H. S. Kempton, in Boston Transcript, Feb. 25, 1914. 

STATISTICS. 
Austrian Criminal Statistics for 1909. — The most striking feature about 
these figures is the increasing tendency towards acquittals and to short prison 
sentences. Professor LofHer shows that from 1876-1909 the acquittals in trials by 
judges increased from 13.1 per .cent to 16.8 per cent; but during the same period, 
trials by jury raised the percentage of acquittals from 24.8 to 30.6. Or put 
another way, during the period 1876-1909 juries decreased the actual number 
of verdicts of guilty from 2,940 to 2,146, a decrease of about 27 per cent, 
while in the same period the population of Austria had increased about 30 
per cent. Verdicts of murder, for example dropped from an average of 
191.3 for the period 1876-1880 to 62 for the year 1909. But does this indi- 
cate a genuine decrease in the actual prevalence of murder? Not at all; indi- 
rect proof of this may be derived from the fact that convictions for man- 
slaughter rose during this period from an average of 245.7 . to 261 in 1909 ; 
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